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ABSTRACT 

This second of three reports on a study of returning 
students attetidinq Toronto Secondary Schools during the 1977-7B 
academic year describes the attitudes cf principals, vice-principals, 
guidance ccurselors, teachers, and regular students toward returning 
students on the followinq issues; (1) the best educational setting 
for returnees: (2) the reasons students return to school; (3) the 
problems students have on returning to school; (4) the problenis the 
schools create for returnees: (5) the problems returnees create for 
the schools: (6) the solutions to the problems which exist; and (7) 
characteristics of returning students. A sample of 229 students and. 
3iie administrative and teachirg staff from the Toronto Secondary 
Schools participated in this survey, which collected data through two 
sets of Questionnaires, one for students and ancther for staff. The 
responses cf the students are presented in the first half of the 
findings, while these of the cchocl personnel are reported in the 
latter half. Highlights of these findings indicate that students and 
5?taff feel that the best form cf education for returnees is dependent 
on the returnees' needs, and that, while students tend to feel it is 
not easy for dropouts tc returr, staff feels it is. (Author) 
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INTRODUCTION 

In June of 1977, the School Programs Committee of the Toronto 

Board of Education received and approved a recommendation from the Report 

of the Patterns of Dropping Out Committee — 

"that information for future decision-mak:lng 
be obtained about the following: the returning 
student; characteristics, work experience, and 
the attitude of the schools to their return*" 

(page 10) 

The recommendation was referred to the Director of Education for 
a feasibility report, and the recommendation was passed by the Board in 
October, 1977. 

The data for this study were gathered by the Research Department 
in five phases: 

s 

Phase I: Survey of all Toronto Secondary School students to identify 
returning students and some of their characteristics. 

Phase II: a questionnaire to a sample of Toronto Secondary School 
students who have never dropped out to determine their 
attitudes toward returning students. 

Phase III: A questionnaire to all Toronto Secondary School principals 

and vice-principals, all secondary school guidance counsellors, 
and a sample of secondary school teachers to determine their 
attitudes toward returning students* 

Phase IV: In-depth interviews of approximately 250 returning students. 

Phase V: Identification and in-depth interviews of a similar 

group of students who have dropped out of school and not 
returned. 

This report is a description of the attitudes of principals, vice- 
principals, guidance counsellors, secondary school teachers and secondary 
school students who had not dropped out to returning students (or the data 
collected in Phases II and III) . The first report dealt with Phase I and 
the third report will deal with Phases IV and V. 
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A literature review of a Canadian study and the small number 
of American studies which have been done on returning students was included 
in the first report (Larter & FitzGerald, 1978) • 

Purposes of Phases Two and Three of the Study 

The purpose of phases two and three of the study was to investigate 
the attitudes of principals, vice-principals, guidance counsellors, teachers 
and regular students to returning students. More specifically, these people 
were asked to give their opinions , if any, about the best kind(s) of school- 
ing for returning students, the reasons students return, the difficulties 
they have in returning, the problems they create for the schools upon 
returning, the problems they have in adjusting academically and socially, 
what is being done and what should be done about such problems, and the 
characteristics of returning students (e.g., work habits, maturity, need for 
guidance and school conduct) . 



METHOD 



The Questionnaires 

The questionnaire developed for students is shown in .Appendix A. 
The one developed for principals, vice-principals, guidance counsellors and 
teachers is shown v in 'Appendix B, The covering letters and the follow-up 
letter are given in Appendices C# and 

The questionnaires were designed to provide the respondents 
with some structure and to stimulate their thoughts about some central themes 
while at the same time making it possible for them to offer ideas and opinions 
on related topics not specifically covered by the questions, consequently, 
the questionnaires are a combination of closed -ended and open-ended questions. 
The questionnaire for students contains a higher proportion of closed-ended 
questions than the one for high school staff. 

The topics covered by the two questionnaires are essentially the 

same : 

(1) the best educational setting for returning students; 

(2) the reasons students return to school; 

(3) the problems students have when they decide to return 
to school; 

the problems the schools create for returning students; 

(5) the problems returning students create for the schools; 

(6) the solutions to the problems which exist; 

(7) some characteristics of returning students* 

The Sample 

The Principals and Vice-Pr mcipals 

The questionnaire was sent to "6 Toronto Secondary School principals 
and vice-principals. A total of S9 or 91^ responded * 



The Guidance Coansellors 

Of 'the 139 Toronto Secondary School guidance counsellors/teachers 
who received the questionnaire, 117 or 84% responded* 
The High School Teachers 

A sample of high school teachers was chosen by selecting every 
tenth name from a computer list of all Toronto High School teachers. This 
exercise resulted in a sample of 213 teachers, 18 of whom were excluded 
because they were also on the list of guidance counsellors • Questionnaires 
were sent to the remaining 195 teachers — 162 or 83% responded. 
The Students 

A sample of high school students was chosen by selecting every 
lOOth name from a computer list of all Toronto Secondary Schooi" students . 
This exercise resulted in a sample of 338 students. A total jf 229 or 68% 
returned questionnaires which were usable. Several students returned 
unanswered questionnaires saying that they could not respond because they 
did not know any students who had dropped out and returned to school. 

Data Collection 

The questionnaires for the five groups of people were packaged 
by school and mailed to the principals with directions for distribution on 
February 8, 1978. A month later, on March 8th, follow-up letters to those 
vvho had not responded, were mailed to the principals for distribution. 

Data Analysis 

The open-ended questions were hand coded by the research clerk. 
For some questions, coding was done twice since the fine categories used in 
the first coding were either too numerous or occurred too infrequently to be 
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useful — broader categories were devised for the second coding. 

Responses to the closed~ended questions were simply counted. 

Frequency counts, converted to percentages and presented in tables, 
have been used to present the respondents' attitudes. 
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FINDINGS 

S tudents' Attitudes Toward Returning Students 

The Best Type of Schooling for Returnees 

When the 229 secondary school students in this study were asked to 

indicate the best type of school setting for returning students /. approximately 

four out of ten (43.2%) thought it depends on the individual students (see 

Table 1). Of these, some commented that thw ideal type of schooling should 

be contingent on a number of factors such as the ages of the i*eturnees, the 

duration of their absence / their employment status, .their reasons for leaving 

school and their specific goals. 

The second most frequently mentioned response was regular day school. 

Approximat-'2l7' one- fourth of the students considered it. to be the most suitable 

educational setting for the returnees. The percentages of students who mentioned 

night school, part-time regular day school and work experience programs were 

only 9.5^, 9,3% and 7.0% respectively. 
Reasons for Returning to Regular Day School 

This section presents the students' perceptions of. why dropout students 
return to regular day school. The students gave an average of 3.3 reasons each 
(see Table 2) . SquaUy 'nigh percentages (68.1%) of students thought "the reali- 
sation that dropping cut was a mistake'* and "unemployment" were tlie. reasons ac- 
counting for the return of dropout students. The other reasons which were each 
r.antioned by ac least one-third of the student sample were '*to learn a special 
trade," "they get bored with their work'* and 'their parentis encourage them zo 
return. The percentage distribution of the other reasons are presented m Table 
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TABLE 1 



STUDENTS' RESPONSES: BEST SETTING FOR RETURNING STUDENTS 



Percentage of 

Best Setting Number of students All Students* 

(N = 229) 



It depends on the student 


99 


43.2% 


Regular day school 


59 


25.8% 


Night school 


22 


9.6% 


Part-time regular day school 


19 


8.3% 


Work experience programs 


16 


7.0% 


Level 4 schools 


14 


6.1% 


Separate classes in regular day schools 


8 


3.5% 


Level 5 schools 


7 


3.1% 


Alternative schools 


7 


3.1% 


Level 1, 2 S 3 schools 


6 


2.5% 


Correspondence courses 


2 


0,9% 


Don't kr.ow/no opinion 


5 


2.2% 


Miscellaneous 


2 


0.9% 


N'o response 


2 


0.9% 



♦ The column of percentages does not add up to 100% because some students 
niencioned riore than one reason. 
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TABLE 2 

STUDENTS • RESPONSES : REASONS DROPOUT STUDENTS RETURN TO REGULAR DAY^ SCHOOL 





• 


Percentage of 


Reason Number 


of Students 


All Students* 






(N ■= 229) 


They thiak dropping oiit was a mistake 


156 


68.1% 


They can ' t find work 


156 


68.1% 


To learn a special trade 


100 


43.7% 


Tney get Dorea witn tneiz worx 


o / 


^ a • 


Their parents encourage them to return 


. "77 


33.6% 


To improve their reading, wr^iting or math 


66 


28.8% 


Their work doesn't pay enough 


58 


25.3% 


Their employers encourage them to return 


45 


19.6% 


Miscellaneous 


13 


5.7% 


No response 


1 


0.4%' 


* The colum of percentaces dees not add u? to 


100% because 


some students 



mentioned more than one reason* 
Ty>e Ease of Re-entry to the Rescondent's School 

'This section presents the students' perceptions about whether it is 

i 

easy for a student who has dropped out to return to the respondent's school. 

An examination of Table 3 shows that 44*9% of the respondents said 
'•no," with the highest na^er (38.4%) focusing on the difficulty of adjustment 
and only 5*2% focussing on the difficulty of getting admitted. Among those who 
said "yes" (27..'3%), the respcnses were quite evenly divided between those who 
thought ic was easy to get adjusted (14.4%) and those who thought it was easy 
to get admitted (10.0*)- Only 3-5% of the students took both aspects into con- 
sideration JLx\d thought i-^admission was no problem, while adjustnient was difficul 
There was a small group of students (3.7%) who found it difficult to generalize 
and thought it depends on the individual case, 

IS 



TABLE 3 



STUDENTS' RESPONSES: "IS IT EASY FOR A STUDENT WHO HAS 
DROPPED OUT TO RETURN TO YOUR SCHOOL?" 



Percentage of 

Rescor.ses Nuinber of Students All Students 

(N = 229) 



"No, difficult to get adjusted" 
'•>Jo, difficult to get admitted" 
VNo,"with no .elaborations 

"Yes, easy to get adjusted" 
"Yes, easy to gee admitted" 
" V-s, "with no elaborations 

Easy -o gat adr^itted, but diffi 
to get adjusted 

Deper.ds 

Don'-, know 'u:\decided/irrelevant 
;io response 

TOTAL 229 100% 



r^.e ? rob I ens r. e earning students Zncounter On Resuming And How These 
Pro-cLens Tan 3e Dealt With 

The responses of the students to these two questions are presented 
Tables 4 and 5. Cnly 6 of the respondents thought returning students do 
net encounter problems on returning to school. The 190 students who thought 
returnees have problems suggested an average of two problems each. 

It IS apparent from Table 4 that three problems were n\enticned with 
3 ri.'uch higher iacree of frequency than any other problems. These are: (1) the 
;atchinc up of schcolwori-i missed and forgotten, ^2) readjustment zo the school 
envircn.T.e.nt and (3) the older age and maturity of returning students. 



88 
12 
3 



103 



38.4% 
5.2% ) 44.9% 

1,3T5 



cult 



33 
23 
6 



62 



8 



1-4.4% 
10.0% 

2.e% 



.''7.0% 



3.5% 



answer 



20 

28 

8 



8.7% 

12.2% 
3.5% 
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TABLE 4 

STUDENTS' RESPONSES: FIRST, SECOND. AND THIT^ SUGGESTIONS OF PROBLEMS 

RETURNING STUDENTS ENCOUNTER 



Problem 1st Suggestion 2nd Suggestion . 3rd Suggestion 

No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 



Catching up v/ith work missed/^g 
extra work/low marks 


25.3% 


23 


10.0% 


5 


2 .2% 


Readjustment to school 














en vironinent /homework/ 

S« A 4 w alto ^ \^ m ^* 4 W/ * rV ^ t 


















21.0% 


38 


16.6% 


12 


5.3% 


rules/less freedom 














Age gap/can't relate to 














younger kids/adapting to 


43 


18.8% 


30 


13.1% 


9 


3.9% 


new friends 














Stigmatized as quitter/ 
uncomfortable 


20 


S.1% 


12 


5.2% 


7 


3.1% 


Hard time coping with 
teachers / principals 


3 


3.5% 


10 


4.4% 


5 


2.2% 


Boredom, lack of interest 


3 


1.3% 


5 


2.2% 






Financial problem 






3 


1.3% 


3 


1.3% 


Miscellaneous problems 


10 


4.4% 


3 


1.3% 


1 


0.4% 


No problem 


6 


2.6% 


6 


2.5% 


5 


2.5% 


Depends 


15 


7.0% 


15 


7.0% 


16 


■ 7.0% 


Don ' t know 


4 


1.7% 


4 


1.7% 


4 


1.7% 


Mo response 


13 


5.7% 


79 


34.5% 


161 


70.3% 




229 


100% 


220 


100% 


229 


100% 



The following are some selected quotes from the students regarding 



the three problems mentioned above (graimnatical errors have not been corrected) 



"fox Engtiik, iome m.gk.t Z(LiiiZLj \cn.q<i.t -C/'ie oAxipet ci^ie. 
Tu'cina: ■th^A^i ■i^'otz.d •xouZd d<ict.zcLb z . I-t actuaZtu ■xoixld 
ce CL n2J.v i^vC ^o-x bomzcm ^nc U not vz^xu uvtzitigzy^.t." 

"ThzLj 'lyxvz to qzX. back bito thz iC/icc^ ic/'i-te.'Ti. T',\zu den' t 
imvz thz 9 to 5 '.uo-xk dau and thzn go ollC -ligkC, buz 
i/izy go to -bchooi ftcm ? to 3, komzujoxk ar^tz^x-ccuidb , plu.i> zxjuv- 
<jxcitio\xii . XtiiO CLAotii-ZA. OHZ, -ci tkcU rvojuj dcn' t Likz ceoig 
feo.6.ied cuxoand by tzackz-xi . (T< C/'ieXt fco-ii boC/iet^i tiiziv. 
thZLj could cULoaui> qa,it] ." 
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"[T^ie xz.tuAn(L(L Ih] oid^x than mo^U ^^Moio ^Uudzyiti, 

^zjzctzd by IfvLb ^Mo\aj itiidznt^ duz to mcu^L^tcti/. • .becomes 
a ^i^ocJjaZ outcast. ..Izad^ to dzpKQA^lon ioK /leXuA/ung -Undojit.'' 

The majority of the students (66%) felt something could be done 
about the problems returning students encounter; however, as Ta^Dle 5 indicates, 
no one solution was suggested by a large number of students. The two most 
frequently mentioned solutions were that the students should solve their own 
problems and the teachers should give more academic and psychological help. 
Very few students suggested a special class or help from other students and 
guidance counsellors; and, principals and vice-principals were rarely mentioned. 

Apropos of the ret^orning students solving their own problems, two 
students gave the following suggestions: 

"C^uiy can i ')l\Jt riib p/iabZzm by cominq to idiooZ dcLity 
add pay attznt '.on to .t/ie^ot ^aac/ie/t-i • " 

''Wei^, tkz pQyUon can tiy to adjunct. Fou^, by dzaZing 
'^iuX'a tkz oth^A pzop-iz an^oiind. Gz.t invoZvzd in zxXAa 
a(LtLvitiz^i> , -SO that tkzy can know moKz pzcptz, A^io 
hz can invoZvzd in ctjiM (icicoi-ixlan, " 

Three typical quotations that pertain to the roles of the teachers 
and guidance counsellors in solving the problems returnees might face are as follows: 

"Tne tzacJiz^iyi couZd txy to Loid^u-tand tkz btudz-/it' i iltucXion 
and dibcouyULgz any ifiicizz^xing kJjLii in thz c^o^i-i, Teac/ze/W • 
co^jitd atio mzzt thz paiZ'/it^ to tzLL tkm to incoujvxqz £/ie^t 
kli to kzzp going to hckooZ/^ . 

''i^ziZ, in thz bzginn^ng o^ -thz yzax, i^ a tzach^i .Ca.^e^i 
torrei to izvizLQ thz impcAJjincz d2.taili> o< chz pn,ZAZQui.UZtz 
^ubjzct t'ivis migh.t hzlp thz -iztLui^Ung ttudznt.^ , and thz 
othz^i btadzyith too.'* 

"GtLidancz coaii!>zZZjA cotiZd a^d thz '^e.tat^ioig ^>tadznti> u: 
lOO'i.tcng wi^C a timz^tabZz <0't kcmziiJC'ir., havz a tiZz ojZth 
thz tzachzx aboiLt thz i^tuAZitt.'* 
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TABLE 5 

STUtSE.vJTS ' RESPONSES : "CAN ANYTHING 3E DONE ABOUT ANY 
OF THESE PR0BLE;1S (STUDENTS ENCOUNTER ON RETURNING TO SCHOOL)?" 



Response 



Number of 
Students 



Percentage of All 
Students* ^N=229) 



Yes (65.9%) 

Returnees could try harder. to solve own 
problems 

Teachers could give extra help with course 
work/encouragement, attention 

Special class, course or program 

Other students and friends could be more 
patient, understanding and accepting 

Guidance counsellors could give extra 
advice, direction and encouragement 

Miscellaneous solutions 
No explanation 

No (12.7%) 



Can't force people to change attitude 

Can't resolve age difference 

Returnees must face consequences of dropping 
out 

Miscellaneous solutions > 
No explanation 

De pends (2.2%) 

Don' t know (3.1%) 



No response (L6.2%) 



52 

52 
29 

23 

21 

3.'; 

2 

4 
3 

2 
6 
14 



7 
37 



22.7% 

22.7% 
12.7% 

10.0% 

3.2% 

15.3% 
0.9% 

1.7% 
1.3% 

0.9% 
2.5% 
6.1% 

2.2% 

3.1% 
16.2% 



* This column of percentages exceeds 100% because some students gave mprs 
than one resoonse. 
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Here is one suggestion that centers around the subject of special 

classes for returnees? 

"Piu; all tht ^UudZiVth thcut quaX ^i^ckool Mo one ctcLh6 
ayid havz a good tzackzA. fkzy cuit mon^z mXuAZ noiQ, 
and <X fj^ouJid be ^ei^i tmboAAo^^'^A^Yiq to thzm and tkzy 
i/JouZd lAjoyvt to -deo/tn." 

Finally, here is a representative view of how the students per- 
ceived they can help the returnees: 

"S-taden^i cowid txij and acczpt t/ie KZtuAninQ -htudzn^i^ ^/i^o 
t/iex^i ^ocial^g^ioap^ 

• r 

Twenty-nine students (12,7%) held a rather pessimistic view about 

the problents encountered bv the returning students. They felt that nothing 

can be done to solve these problems, Alniost half of them did not provide any 

reason to support their view. The few reasons provided are presented in Table 

The Problems Returning Students Create for the School and How These Problems 
Ca n be Dealt With 

While slightly over half of the students participating in this study 
(55.5%) thought that returning students create problems for the schools, 
22.7% felt that returnees do not (see Table 6) . The latter group offered com- 
nents -auch as (the authors have underlined some words for emphasis): 

"[T/'ie 'X2.tiLiyizu] i/icci^a dot ctea.Ce muck c-) a pA.obZzm ^ 
tluu xte xzcUZij oUixzb'Czd in \z.tuA/iuig 

"I don^ t t/U'dk tkzij iteo^e any pAobizmb to tkz ^chcoZ. 
Excep't thO'hz gau^b tkat aiz <iCA.czd by ^tJi^Oi paxz)vth to 
ccmz to' bckooi.^ 

"I don't <eed tkzij c\za.ti any .c-rcbcen xt iZl, bzzoLLbZ 
tkzy axz ahuatlij moxz m.atiiyiz.'' 

''[T/ici/j -my dv good by -^nccLiAJ^ging :t':t:x ■".uiiznt^ r.^i t: 
dxop OLLt. " 
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TABLE 6 

STUDENTS ' RESPONSES : FI?ST AND SECOND SUGGESTIONS OF PROBLEMS 
RETURNING STUDENTS MIGHT CREATE 



Problem 


1 et- 

XS u 




2nd 


^1 TCTCTP csl- "i 

w ^ C 3 ^ ^ v^l 1 


No. 


Per Cent 


No. 


Per Cent 


Create more work/demand more time 












36 


15.7% 


7 


3.1% 




20 


8.7% 


2 


0.9% 


Disobey school rules/discipline 








i . /% 


problems 


18 


7 .9% 


4 


Disrupt classes/hinder academic 










progress 


16 


7.0% 


3 


1.3% 


Skip classes/don't do homework 


12 


5.2% 


6 


2.5% 


Hard on other students/don't socialize 


5 


2.5% 


3 


1.3% 


Lack of school spirit, co-operation 


5 


2.2% 


2 


0 ' 9% 


Miscellaneous problems 


14 


6.1% 


2 


0.9% . 


Mo problem . 


52 


22.7% 


52 


22.7% 


Depends 


9 


3.9% 


9 


3.9% 


Mo response 


33 


14.4% 


131 


57.2% 


Don * t know 


a 


3.5% 


3 


3.5% 


TOT? L 


229 


100% 


229 


100% 


The most common problem students t] 


h.ought rstur 


ning studa.n 


zs prcduce 


13 the creation of extra work and the 


demand 


for niore at 


tantion fron; z'lxe tsachi 


and admir.iotracivc staff (see Table 6) 


TV- a 


followinq opi.nior.s of 


two students 



f/pify the way this was expressed: 



n-r" 



*Jii ijzoA. xiihioi tkiu can ictct. Mafeoig -lett; ii,Lzi> ana 
rzco-id^ \o-i t'lC'Tt ^-i X big load ,caC J>itc tliz tdi-C oi 
tktit job. " 

"T/ie btadzyit dzn^.CDidii 'nc-xz Ci' t^'itl tzadu-:' i> tir.z xnd thz tz- 
')C'iz tkz tZiichz.1 dozbn' C havz xi muo'i tanz <ci Cl:z cikzi 
}>Cudz>iti." 
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Setting bad examples for the .other students, causing disciplinar/ 
problems and class disruptions and skipping classes were other problems less 
frequently mentioned by students. A representative sample of comments for 
these problems is: 

"TkzLf [A.2,tiJuiyUng -Uudznti] think ih&ij cuiz hot ikotit. [Tk&Lj] 
■HjTAX iomz bad kab^i kz on. -bkz mlqhX o^^tzn donz bz^onz 
and thzn tkviz ivltt bz 'itudzntA ^ollom.ng and copying 
iumfkzn.." 

"Wai^bz a ■itudznt njho U 'l2XuA.ning an aduti. mlgkt not 
MayvC to obzy tkz ickool nuZz^i, ^ kz tkink^t tkzy an,z 
dUZdliik. So kz may bz a d^iciptinz pA.obl2jr\." 

"SomzAUm^'b tkzy d^i>tuAb thz cXcvi^i - faecau/i e tkzy a.iz xzMz!}4> 
0^ not Luz to bz -iji onz pZacz ^^ox a long pzAlod o{) timz." 

"Tkzy mau goX uito -thz kabit of^ rrvLy^^lng c^i^ie-i. [8ecau,ie 
0.3 tlU.i>\tkzy may gz,t bzkind in tkz^lA woA.k and Or^k. ^0^ 
kzip dLoting cdo-i^i u.'kick i^otoi dcm thz tzaahzn.' ^e6.ion. .. ' 

When students were asked If anything can be done about any of the 
problems created by the returnees, only 43.2^ responded "yes" (see Table 7). 
A lar:5fe percentage (33%) gave no response. 

The solutions suggested tended to fail into three major groupings: 

- help from the teaching staff and school administrators; 

- self help; 

specific means and measures that ail the parties Invoived 
couid utilize to stem the problem, such as speciai clashes 
for returning students and probation periods. 

It is interesting to note how the response pattern for this question 

varies considerably from that of the previous question, in terms of the emphasis 

on the returnee's role in problem-solving. The suggestion that returnees should 

solve problems was much more frequently mentioned with reference to croblems 

returnees might encounter (22."'/; than wit:h reference to problems they mi^ht 

create ;6 . 5*-, ) . 
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TABLE 7 

STUDENTS' RESPONSES: "CAN ANYTHING BE DONE ABOUT ANY OF THESE PROBLEMS 
(RETURNING STUDENTS CR.-ATE FOR THE SCHOOLS)?" 

Number of Per Cei,"" of All 

Response Students Students* {N=:229) 

Yes (43.2%) 



School staff can discuss problem, offer 
help, give special attention 

Special class, special program 

Returning students should help themselves 

Probation period, more selective in 
enrollment 

Miscellaneous solutions 
N o (12.2%) 

School has limit tc what it can do 

It just takes time for the problems to 
sor-c themselves out . 

Other explanations 

No explanation 



J Oepends (1."^) 

Don ' t know (4.3%) 
Mo response (38.0%) 



H / 




19 


8.3% 


15 


6.5% 


10 


4.4% 


14 


6.1% 


4 


1.7% 


3 


1.3% 


4 


1.7% 


13 


7.9% 


4 


1.7% 


11 


4.3% 


87 


38.0% 



* This column of percentages exceeds 100% because some students gave mors 
than one* response. 

Twenty-eiqht respondents (12.2%) held the view that nothing could be 
done about the problems. 

People Who Help Returning Students 

The ma^or purpose of this section is to examine the students' per- 
-apticns of who gives help and who should give more help *:o returning students. 
Al.'nost everyone responded to these two questions and each ^ave an average ':f 2.5 
responses for e:ach question. Approxiriately'. three-quarters {"8.6'^) of the students 
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felt that guidance counsellors give returning students a lot of help (see Table 8) . 
Slightly mora than half of the respondents thought classroom teachers (56 ,8%) 
and other students (54,1^) offer a great deal of help to returnees, A 
smaller proportion of students indicated that help for returning students comes 
from vice-principals (21,4%) and principals (15.7%) • 

Interestingly enough, those groups of people (guidance counsellors, 
teachers and other students) who were perceived by students as giving a lot 
of help to returnees , .were also expected to give more help to returnees in 
addition to their present effort. As indicated in Table 9, the three leading 
groups of people students felt should offer more assistance to returnees were 
not vice-principals and principals, but rather classroom teachers (67.2%), 
guidance counsellors (55.9%) and other students (43.2%). Only one-fourth of 
the students felt that vice-principals (27.5%) and principals (22.7%) should 
give mors help. 

Characteristics of Returnees as Perceived by Students 

To further assess the attitudes of students toward returnees, the 
respondents were asked to rate returnees against other students on nine items. 
The results ara presented in Tables 10 to 18. 
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TABLE 8 

STUDENTS ' RESPONSES : "WHICH PEOPLE GIVE RETURNING 
STUDENTS A LOT OF HELP?" 



Response 



Number of Students 



Per Cent 
(N = 229)* 



Guidance counsellors 

Classroom teachers 

Other students 

Vice-principals 

Principals 

Family 

Friends 

Others 

Don ' t know 
No rescionse 



180 
130 
124 
49 
36 
18 
9 
11 

11 

2 



78.6% 
56.8% 
54.1% 
^1.4% ■ 
15.7% 
7.9% 
3.9% 
4.3% 

4.8% 
0.9% 



* This column does not add to 100% because some students mentioned mor? 
than one person. 



TABLE 9 

STUDENTS' RESPONSES :. "'.TOICH PEOPLE SHOULD GI'/E 
RETURNING STUDENTS MORE HELP?" 



Resoonse 



Classroom t achers 
Guidance counsellors 
Other 3ti^.dent3 
Vice-principals 



Principals 



Family 
Friends 

Don ' t l<now 
}io rssoonse 



Number of Students 



154 
128 
95 
63 
52 
13 
3 
6 

14 



Per Cent 
(N = 229) * 



57 . 2% 
55.9% 
43.2% 
27.5% 
22.7% 

:'.3% 

1.3% 
2.6% 

6.1% 
1.3% 



♦ This column does not add to lOO'^ because some students .-nentioned r.ore 
than one person. 
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TA3LS 10 

STUDENTS' RESPONSES: WORK HABITS OF RETURNING STUDENTS 



Response 


Number 


Per Cent 


Better than other students 


43 


18.8% 


About the same as other students 


85 


37.1% 


Worse than other students 


87 


38.0% 


Depends 


6 


2.6% 


No response 


8 


3.5% 


TOTAL 


229 


100% 


TABLE 11 






STUDENTS* RESPONSES: I4ATURITY OF 


RETURNI^^G STUDENTS 




Response 


Number 


Per Cent 


Less nature than other students 


24 


10.5% 


About as mature as other students 


81 


35.4% 


More mat'ore than other students 


111 


48.5% 


Depends 


5 


2.6% 


No response 


7 


3.1% 


TOTAL 


229 


100% 



o 
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TABLE 12 

STUDENTS • RESPONSES j RETURNEES • 
EXPECTATIONS FOR ATTENTION FROM TEACHERS 



Number of Per Cent of All 

Response Students Students (N=229) 



Expect more attention from teachers than 

other students 85 37.1% 

Expect as much attention .from teachers as 

other students 113 49.3% 

Eicpect less attention from teachers than 

ot:her students 20 8.7% 

Depends 4 1.7% 

No response 7 3.1% 

TOTAL 229 100% 



TABLE 13 

STUDENTS' RESPONSES: RETURNING STUDENTS* COMPLAINTS ABOUT SCHOOL 



Response 



Number of 
Students 



Per Cent of All 
Students (N=229) 



Complain less about school than other 
students 

Complain about school about as much as 
other students 

Complain more about school than other 
students 

Depends 

No resDonse 



101 
64 

53 

4 

7 



44.1% 
27.9% 

23.1% 

1.7% 
3.1% 



TOTAL 



229 



100% 
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TABLE 14 

STUDENTS' RESPONSES: DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS CAUSED BY RETURNING STUDENTS 



Response 



Number of 
Students 



Per Cent of All 
Students (N=229) 



Cause more discipline problems than other 
students 



Cause as many discipline problems as other 
students V 



Cause fewer discipline problems than other 
students 

Depends 
Don't know 
No response 



46 



90 



81 

3 
1 
8 



20.1% 
39.3% 

35.4% 

1.3% 

0.4% 
3.5% 



TOTAL 



229 



100% 



TABLE 15 

STUDENTS' RESPONSES; HOW WELL RETURNEES FIT IN 
WITH THE OTHER STUDENTS DURING CLASS 



Response 



Number of 
Students 



Per Cent of All 
Students (N=229) 



Fit in well with the other students 
during class 

Don't fit in well with the other 
students during class 



\ 



112 



98 



48.9% 



42.8% 



Depends 

Same as others 
Don ' *: know 
No response 



2 

3 

-) 

12 



0.9% 
1.3% 
0.9% 
5.2% 



TOTAL 



229 



L00% 
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TABLE 16 



STUDENTS' RESPONSES: THE MOTIVATION OF RETURNING STUDENTS 



Response 



Number of 
Students 



■ Per Cent of All 
Students (N=229) 



More motivated than other students 
About as motivated as other students 
Less motivated than other students 



98 
80 
41 



42.8% 
34.9% 
17.9% 



Depends 

No response 

TOTAL 



1 
9 

229 



0.4% 
3.9 % 

100% 



TABLE 17 

STUDENTS' RESPONSES: THE SPECIAL PRIVILEGES RETURNING STUDENTS DEMAND 



Response 



Number of 
Students 



Per Cent of All 
Students (N=229) 



Demand more special privileges than ocher 

■ students 50 

Demanvi about as many special privileges as 

other students 149 

Demand fewer special privileges than other 

students ' 21 



21.8% 
65.1% 
9.2% 



Depends 

Mo response 

TOTAL 



3 
6 

229 



1.3% 
2.6% 

100% 
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TABLE 18 



STUDENTS ' RESPONSES : THE SPECIAL GUIDANCE .RETURNING STUDENTS NEED 



Response 



Number of 
Students 



Meed less special guidance than' other students 27 
Meed as much special guidance as other students 59 
^;eed more special guidance than other students 134 



Per Cent of All 
Students (N=229) 



11.8% 
25.8% 
58.5% 



Depends 

Mo response 



3 
6 



1.3% 
2.6% 



TOTAL 



229 



100% 



suinip.ary 

A sample of 229 Toronto Secondary School students who had never drop- 
ped out vere asked to give their opinions about returning students through a 
questionnaire which was sent to them in February 1978. The following is a summair/ 
2f their attitudes: 

- the best kind of schooling for returning students would 
depend on the individual needs of the students (43%)*; 

- ^he two major reasons for dropout students to return 
are (i) they think dropping out was a mistake (63%) and 
(2) they can't find work (6^%) ; 

I 

- dropout students tend to fihd it "difficult to return 

(45V; T.ainly because of the apidenuc and social adjustn\ents 

they have to maJce; 

- returning !^tudent3 are very likely to encounter problems on 
re-^.urning to school (33'!s) . The greatest academic and social 
problems they rave to face are (1) to catch up with the work 
missed, (2) co get accustor.ed to the sc' ool environment again 
and (3) to relate younger classmates; 
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returning students are somewhat likely to create problems 
for the schools (55%), the most frequent of which is the 
creation of more work for the staff;- 

the prralems returnees encounter and create can be resolved 
through the efforts of the returnees # school staff and 
other students, as well as special classes; ^ 

the three groups of people who give returning students the 
most help are guidance counsellors (79%) , classroom 
teachers (57%) and other students (54%) ; 

the three groups of people who should give more help to 
returning students are classroom teachers (67%) , guidance 
counsellors (56%) and other students (43%) ; 

returning students demand as many special privileges as' 
other students (65%); 

returning students need more special guidance than other 
students (59%) ; 

returning students are either mor^ mature (49%) or about 
as mature as other students (35%) ; 

returning students expect either equal attention from 
teachers (49%) or more attention than other students (37%) ; 

returning students complain either less about school than 
other students (44%) or complain as muCii (28%); 

returning students are either more motivated than other 
, students (43%) or just as motivated (35%) ; 

returning students cause either as many discipline 
problems as other students (39%) or fewer problems (35%); 

the work habits of returning students are either worse 
than.o-ther students (38%) or about the same as others (37%); 

students were divided in their opinions towc*^"d the returnees 
regarding the question of whether thCy fit in well with other 
students during class. 
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Attitudes of School Personnel Toward Retunung Students 



This sepi'-ion presents the opinions of the principals, vice-principals, 
guid2mce counsellors and secondary school teachers toward returning 
students • 

Although the per cent distributions of the three subgroups (with 
the principals and vice-principals counted as one unit) as well as the totals 
will be presented in each table, the discussion of the findings will focus- on 
the school persQnnel as a collective unit. Comparisons among the subgroups 
will be .Tiade only in cases where striking differences are found. 

The Best Type of Schooling for Returnees 

Slightly over three-quarters (77,9%) of the school personnel said 
that it is difficult to specify the best educational setting for a returning 
student without sufficient infor:natior, on the individual such as his/her age, 
interests, abilities and motivation for returning (see Table 19) • 

These who specified one or more settings tended to m6*ntion regular 
day school (17.2%) more often than the other types of settings. Part-time 
reguljii ^ay school was the next T.ost common setting inentioned by the school 
staff \i0.1%) . On the whole, the proportion of school staff who favoured the 
types oi settings which enable the ret^ornee to combine work with school was 
rather low. 

Reasons for Pecurninc to ?.egular ray School 

><hen the school administrative and teaching staff vere -:i3k9d for 
reasor.s they thought returnees resuTie their education in reg lar day school/ 
nearly everyone responded and many provided more than one reason (see Table 2Z) . 
The desire to improve one's qualification for job advancement vas the most 
frecuertly mentioned reason {'^2.A\], This broad category ir^Iudes such specific 
'•deas as the following; 
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TABLE 19 



RESPONSES OF SCHCX)L PERSONNEL: BEST EDUCATIONAL SETTING FOR RETURNING SrUDENTS 



Setting 




Principals 


* Guid. Counsellors* 


Teachers* 


Total* 


(N^69) 


(N=117) 


(N-162) 


(N=34a) 


r">#^nri Q on cj t'lir^pnl' 






/ O , D ^ 




77 Q^i 






ft: 


1 9 Rft 




17 -7 9; 






R Q 9: 

D ♦ O t» 




11 1 fti 


in 1 ft. 
xu « X % 








n ft 


C Oft. 


R 7 ft: 


WLJ I Iv C A^^C JL X Ci i L»t^ ^ X VJVJ JL Ctlll 






A n ft 


D « o * 




Separate classes in reqular day 


school 


2,9% 


2.6% 


5.6% 


4.0% 


Alternative schools 




1,4% 


3.4% 


4,3% 


3.4% 


Level 4 sc^ioois 




1,4% 


1.7% 


3,1% 


2.3% 


Level 5 schools 




1.4% 


1.7% 


1.2% 


1.4% 


Correspondence courses 






2.5% 


0,6% 


1.1% 


Level 1 , 2 4i 3 schools 




1 .4% 


0.8% 


0.6% 


0.9% 


Mi see 1 Taneous settings 




2.9% 


2.6% 


2.5% 


2.6% 


I)or\M ktu^w 








1,8% 


0.9 


No rt'^iponse 






1 


4.9% 


2.3% 


* The colunuis.of [percentages do 


not add up 


to 100% because some 


respondents gave more 


than one 


response , 



TABLE 20 

RESPONStia OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL: REASONS DROPOUT STUDENTS RETURN TO REGULAR DAY SCHOOL 



Reason 



Principals * Guld. Counkellors* Teachers* Total * 
(N=69) {N-117) (N=162) (N=348) 



Desire to improve qualifications for better job/ 
see education as means to achieve goals. 

No work/unemployedA>oredoin/nothing better to do 

Disenchantment with employment/dissatisfied with 

workinq conditions/dislike work and responsibilities 

Has matured/more mature attitude towar-^ school 

Parental pressure/encouragement 

Miss friends/social life of ^rhool 

To cjet welfare 

Miscellaneous roaaons 

No rea{)onse 



78.3% 

58.0%- 

23.2% 

14.5% 
21.7% 
14.5% 

8.7% 
56.5% 

2.9% 



82.9% 

66.7% 

45.3% 

17 . 1% 
28.2% 
19.7% 
8.5% 
49.6% 



62.3% 

60.5% 

31.5% 

38.3% 
12.3% 
20,4% 

6.2% 
33.9% 

0.6% 



72.4% 

62.1% 

34.5% 

26.4% 
19.5% 
19.0% 

7.5% 
43.7% 

0.9% 



I 

-J 
I 



Tht? columns of percentages do not add up to 100% because some respondents gave more than one response. 
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- getting more credits; 

- going to university or college; 

- making oneself more employable; 

- getting a better job; 

- improving the chance of job promotion; 

- seeing the need for more education; 

*• realizing that education-money^success ; and, 

- the crystallisation of goals which reqt.ire a 
certain level of education to achieve. 

Table 20 shows that 62.1% of the school personnel thought 
unemployment and boredom are reasons that prompt the students, to return* The 
responses in ^his category encompass a variety of ideas , such as: 

- unable to find any job; 

- unable to find a suitable job; 

- unable to find regular, full-time employ- 
ment; 

- unable to keep the job; 

- fired; 

- laid off; 

- no jobs available due to the state of the economy; 

- bored and need something to do; and, 

- nothing else to do, 

. The other two reasons that were each suggested by at least one-quarter 
of the respondents were disenchantment with work (3-1*5%) and maturity of the 
students v26.4^). The former covers related concepts such as: 

- finding the work world mors difficult: to cope 
with than school; 

- dissatisfaction with their present job situation 
regarding income, nature of work-, and their bos3; 

- discovery of the unacceptable aspects of tne 
adult wor? d; 

- the feeling of inadequacy and irustration 
arising from work; and 

- dislikj of the har^h demand and pressure of work. 

The latter rovers: 

- the work world ras caused the student to grow 
up and enabled hini zc better cope with the 
demands of school; 

- x-naturlty makes them realize "he limits on 
personal growth without: education; and 

r- maturity has chanced *:heir attitude toward 
education, hence reason for attending school. 
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Also noted as reasons were parental pressure, missing friends and 
social life of school and to qzt welfare. 
The Ease of Re-entr/ to the Respondent's School '^'^ 

When the school staff were asked whecner or not they felt it is easy 
for students who have dropped out to resume education at their school, the 
following breakdown of replies was obtained: 76-1% said 'Ves," 12 .6% said* 
"no," 7.5% said "yes and no*\ and 3.7% gave no response (see Table 21). 

Almost one-quarter (:3.0%) of all the school personnel reported that 
flexible, individualized timetables facilitate the return of drop-out students. 
Some of the respondents who gave this reason elaborated on the type of special 
timetable their school provides; for example, "our school provides partial time 
tables where appropriate to accommodate part-time employment." 

The placemenc of returning students into suitable programs "tailored 
to their specific needs we.s also a common reason (20.7%) given for ease of the 
students' return. The following two quotes illustrate more specifically what 
this category means: 

"•Ictempti made to dt^-ign j. cA.ogAjur, 'MxJi'rUyi thz tiMLtxticub 

til t/iz i/'ic-t-tei-t pG-i'i^D^e ■t<>ie. PiZyizoLvU^z.b ajiz no-t ■x^g-idiu 
kUd to . " 

"Staden-ti can z-ithzx havz a ccmx}iztz.iu xcadzmic on. a kza.\j<x.j 
zcwnMLXcial p^ognjxm ex a mixX-'xiZ." 

The offer of counselling regarding social and academic adjuscmenc 
in the school milieu, --areer planning and support in periods of stress con- 
■0 stituted the third most common reason the school authoriciss felt it is easv 
for dropout students to return. The other Less frequently mentioned reasons 
are also listed in Table 21. 
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TABLE 21 



KlilSFONSES OF SCHOOL PERSONNKL: "IS IT EASY FOR STUDENTS WHO HAVE 
DROPPED OUT TO RESUME THEIR EDUCATION AT YOUR SCHOOL?" 



Rcisporiso 



Principals Guid^ Counsellors Teachers Total 
(N=69) (N=117) (N=162) (N=348) 



Yes 75,4% 81.2% 72.8% 76.1% 



Flexible, individualized timetable 30,4% 31.6% 13.6% 23.0% 

27.5% 23.9% 15,4% 20.7% 



Placed in suitable program tailored to student's 
needs 



Counselling, supoort, encouragement 13,0% 25.6% 12.3% 16.9% 

Nothing special/treated as ordinary students 10.1% 10.2% 9,3% 9.8% 



Open door policy/no restriction on returning 7.2% 12.8% 8.0% 9.5% 

18.8% 8,5% 3.1% 8.0% 



Pre-enrolment interview to assess student's 
intent ion/goals 



Kxtra help/ri^niodial help from teachers 0.7% 5.1% 9.3% 7.8% 

Follow-up/monitor [)rogrGSS 2.9% 11.1% 1.2% 4.9% 

Miscellaneoui; reasons 14.5% 32.5% 15.4% 21.0% 

No 4,3% 8.5% 19,1% 12.6% 

Don't fit in/rK)t accepted by younger students 7.2% 5.1% 9.2% 7.5% 



Difficult t:o get adjusted academical ly/sc/iool 
routine/work mi ssed 



4.3% 6.0% 9.3% 7.2% 

Mi seel lan^ious reasons 13.0% 11.1% 7.4% 9.8% 



L^2L±!!iLi^ 20.3 % 6.8% 2,5% 7.5% 

No Hv?i[K>ru;e 3.5% 5.5% 3,7% 



* The columns of ptjrctMit agps do not add up to 100% because some respondents gave more *'han one response. 
** 'l1u; r<..«us(vui for "yes and no*' were classified sei)arately under the "yes" and "no" categories. 
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It is interesting to note how the specific roles of each individual 
group affect the response patterns. For instance, the setting up of an in- 
dividualized timetable and a suitable program for the returning student are 
often the responsibilities of the guidance counsellors and/or the vice- 
principals and principals, and this is reflected in the response patterns in 
the form of higher percentages for these two groups as compared to the teachers. 
Another e:^ample is the higher percentage of guidance counsellors mentioning 
the availability of counselling, support and encouragement as compared to the 
other two groups of school personnel. 

Those who felt it is not easy for returning students to resume their 
education tended to substantiute their position with the following two reasons: 
difficulty in gaining social acceptance from the younger students (7.5%) and 
difficulty in vetting academically adjusted (7 .2%) . 

The Problems Returning Students Have in Adjusting Academically O 

About half (53.7%) of the respondents believed that returning students 
have problems adjusting academically (see Table 22) • The greatest difficulty 
in adjusting to the academic setting, as perceived by the school personnel 
(28. 2%), is the establishment of: good study habits after a drastic change of life 
style. As one teacher explained: "They have become used to having their evenings 
free for leisure, therefore doing homework and studying for exams in the 
evenings is very difficult for most returning students." Putting it differently, 
one of the principals said, "It is presently not so much a problem of adjusting 
to the school milieu as it is to breaking with some of the social patterns esta- 
blished while out of school." 

The shift: from the relatively unstructured day away from school to the 
highly structured school day characterized by "the 40 minute periods and a 

c 

non-changing routine" was mentioned by 15.5% of the school staff as another 
academic problem returning students have to face . 
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RtlSPONSES OF SCHOOL i'fc^RSONNEL : "DO RETUI^JING STUDENTS HAVE SPECIAL 
PROBLEMS ADJUSTING ACADEMICALLY AFTER THEY RETURN?" 



Hosponyo 



* * * * 

Principals Guid. Counse llors Teachers Tota l 

(N-69) (N=117) (N=162) (N=348) 



Yes 



Study habits/honiework/exams/less leisure in the 
evenings 

Rigid school routine/timetable/attendance/ 
punctuality 

Missed/forgotten basic concepts, skills/ 
need roview/cat.ching up 

Previous academic problems/bad behaviour 
patterns persist 

Rules/classroom discipline/obeying teachers/ 
less freedom 

Miscollane<5us problems 



No 



Yes and No 



No Ke.'i{)(jnse/Not Suro/non'L Know 



46.4% 
27.5% 

20,3% 

13.0% 

11.6% 

11.6% 
24.6% 
27.5% 

20 . A-i> 
5.8% 



61.5% 
39.3% 

18.8% 

17.1% 

9.4% 

6.0% 
35.9% 
24.8% 
7.7% 
6,0% 



51.2% 



20.4% 



11.1% 



15.4% 



7.4% 



4.9% 



15.4% 



36.4%. 



4.3% 



8.0% 



53.7% 



28.2% 



15.5% 



15.5% 



8.9% 



6.6% 



24.1% 



30.7% 



8.6% 



6.9% 



I 

CO 



* 'I'he coluninij of percentages do not add \ip to 100% became nomo respondeiits gave more than one response. 
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Another problem that was reported by 15.5% of the respondents was 
the r.etxc' zo review r:he basic concepts and skills missed or forgotten during 
their absence. Here is a typical response: "Maths and science programmes are 
changing rapidly, [returning] students have gaps in knowledge.'* 

The other less frequently mentioned problems are listed in Table 22. 
The Problems Resuming Students Have in Adjusting Socially 

Table 23 shows what the school personnel thought were the typical 
problems returning students face in making their social adjustment. About one- 
third (35.3%) of all the respondents considered the age disparity between the 
returning students and the regular students a special problem. The difficulty 
rela-ir. ^ to the less mature, younger students is illustrated in the following 

"TUC t a t 1. Cr. : 

"r< .s^aden^i come back a^to^x -ieve/to^ t^eo/ti 
tlitij Oytin vC'id it (iL!>ccLiia.ging -to 

'nc^cn.cdvccusne.5'i -t/ie young .i^tuden^ti • " . 

Ar.cther aspect of this problem is the difference in interests, 

:utlrc:< and experience whirh tends to hinder the building of friendships between 

rr'-^ups . As a guidance counsellor aptly put it: 

"T'ri'zu [Cu \Q^tLvx>ving b'tadzyit:^] ^ind tkdt ■thztj 
'i^xvz ^a^tiotzd •xkU'' thzu tcete luo -tiling and ■^la.t 
C/ia 'rvx-tatctuV c ^ . .ie/t-ti 'xko neue/i dxoppad oat 
x^rxUnzd c/ie hand, i.i. , tzl'zing about dancz-h, 

Abcut one-tenth (10.6%) thought the lack of acceptance by tightly- 
•-.n:" Tr-rurs and a feelmc of isolation is a problem. This problem v;as depicted 
. \. ^^i.:/.ers :.n the following iT^anner: 

"Stud^iit}> .It bZ'iLJX izvzl tznd to 'lavz iong zhtacl^isd-z:: 
ti\ZLi .7-tj(a:'6 Ojid ra^bitaoi tlizin ^'ct acadzmic, ab 
xzil a^ hc:LiaL CLtti^c^cti . " 



CLibb Z'j'ncxZficz tZridb tj gA.C'x ah Cu^e ov^ i^6 
VciCvvV.^^.c./ 1 bt^idziit '^au )zzi LZyt jLit yt a 
■/'\.\tz, czzi'^h^ a ic^.J/'iCc:/ d.i'^<zxZfit caiC." 
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TABLE 23 



RESPONSES OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL: "DO RETURNING STUDENTS HAVE 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS ADJUSTING SOCIALLY AFTER THEY RETURN?" 



c — 



Yes 



Older, more mature/can't tolerate childish 
behaviour of others/different interests, 
outlook, experience 

Cliques/close knit groups/isolation 

Old friends have left/a few grades ahead 

Lack of participation in extra-curricular 
activities, student government, sports, 
social functions 

Miscellaneous problems 



No 



Yes and No/Sometimes/Maybe 

No Res^xjnse/Can ' t Say/Don't Know 



* * * 

Principals Guid. Counsellors Teachers 

(N=69) 



31.9% 

33.3% 

5.8% 
5.8% 

1.4% 

20.3% 
36.2% 
21.7% 
10.1% 



(N=117) 



46.1% 

42.7% 

12 .8% 
9.4% 

6.8% 

25.6% 
36 . 7% 
8.6% 



8.6% 



(N=162) 



44,4% 

30.9%. 

11.1% 
5,5% 

1.2% 

12.7% 
41.4% 
4.9% 



9.3% 



Total 

(N=348) 



42.5% 

35,3% 

10,6% 
6.9% 

3,2% 

18,7% 
38.8% 
9.5% 
9.2% 



I 

CO 
4^ 
I 



1 
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The columns of percentaqes do not add up to 100% because some respondents gave more than one response. 
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The other less frequently mentioned problems are listed in Table 23* 

Table 23 also indicates that the proportion of respondents who thought 
that returning s-iudents do not encounter social adjustment problems .(38.3%) was 
almost as high as the proportion who felt returning students do (42.5%) . 

A comparison of this table with the previous one on the proportion 
of respondents . who said "yes" to whe*:her returnees encounter academic problems 
reveals that slightly more school personnel felt returning students encounter 
academic (53.7%) than social adjustment problems (42.5%) on returning. 
Work Habits of Returning Students 

The ratings of the school personnel on the work habits of returning 
students are shown in Table 24. It shows that almost half of the respondents 
(47.7%) fait that the returning students' work habits cannot be described in 
general. From the comments some of the respondents gave / it seems that they think 
the returning students are rather heterogeneous in terms of age, motivation, 
reasons for leaving, reasons for returning and previous work habits, hence 
makang generali.:ation rather dirficult. 

Very few responses fell in the two extreme' categories. None rated 
ret^urning students' work habits as "exceptional" and only 1.1% of the school 
staff judged them as "very poor." The frequency distribution fcr the "above 
average," "average" and "below average" categories were 13.7%, 12.5% and 9.3% 
respectively . 

The major theme of the positive comments which accompanied the rating 
irf the returning students' work habits was that such students tend to be hichlv 
motivated, mora mature and more goal-orientsd. In addition, there were a few 
who commented to the effect that the system tends *:3 retain those rsturr.^nc 
students with jood study habits and force these with cad work habits to irop 
oat again . * 

* The number zz respondents who gave additional :orr..T.ent: 3 t^ support the:r ar.swers 
for questions 6, 7 and 3 was negligible, hence icirir^ents for these questions 
were not oresented in tabular form. 
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TABLE 24 

RESPONSES OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL: WOPK HABITS OF RETURNlJiG STUDENTS 



e|c 



Rating 



Principals Guid Counsellors Teacher s 
(N=69) (N=117) (N=162) 



Total 



(N=348) 



Exceptional 
Above Average 
Average 
Below Average 
Very Poor 

Can't Be Described in 
General 

No Opinion 
No Response 



17.4% 
15.9% 
8.7% 

47.8% 

4.3% 
5.8% 



15.4% 
11.1% 
8.5% 
0.8% 

56.4% 

4.3% 
3.4% 



21.6% 
12.3% 
10.5% 
1.8% 

41.4% 

4.9% 
7.4% 



18.7% 
12.6% 
9.5% 
1.1% 

47.7% 

4.6% 
5.7% 



TOTAL 



100% 



100% 



100% 



100% 



Those who commented negatively on the work habits of the returning 
students tended tc focus on the students' wrong reasons for returning, such as 
cou.*^ : pres..ures, welfare purposes, and missing the social life of school. The 
failure to develop good study habits be re dropping out was regarded as another 
und*erlying factor for the students' poor habits upon returning. 
Returning Students' Motivation to Learn 

In response to the question, "In general, how would you describe 
returning students' mot)Lvation to learn?", approximately one-third (36.2%) said 
"can't be described in general" and another one-third (35.9%) said "above average 
The percentage breakdown of the other categories are provided in Table 25. It 
is apparent from the data that the proportion of school staff who gave a favourab 
assessment of the returning students' motivation to learn was far greater than 
those who gave a negative assessment. 
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TABLE 25 



RESPONSES OF SCHOOL 


PERSONNEL: RETUPNING 


STUDENTS ' 


MOTIVATION TO 


LEARN 




Principals Huid, 


Counsellors Teachers 


Total 


Rating 


(N=69) 


(M=117) 


(N=162) 


(N=34a) 


Exceptional 


- 


1.7% 


1,2% 


1,1% 


Above Averaje 


30.4% 


38.5% 


36.4% 


r% St 

35,9* 


Average 


14.5% 


10.3% 


10.5% 


11.2% 


Below Average 


2.9% 


6.0% 


4.0% 


4.9% 


Very Poor 






1.8% 


0.9% 


Can't Be Doscribed in 
General 


37.7% 


39, 3% 


33.3% 


36,2% 


No Opinion 
No Response 


2.9% 
11.6% 


1.7% 
2.6% 


4,9% 
6.8% 


3.4% 
6.3% 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 
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An examination of the comments given by a few of the respondents pro- 
vides some further insight into this subject. Although many respondents felt 
that returning students have an "above average" level of motivation to learn, 
some (21) qualified their answers by pointing out that the students' high 
motivation is "likely to wear off after a while." A few commented that a high 
level of motivation alone does not mean academic success, and that returnees 
often lack the good work habits, self-discipline and perseverance to convert 
their motivation into success. Such a comment seems to reinforce the findings 
in Tables 24 and 25 in which the combined percentage of school staff who judged 
returnees' level of motivation as "above average" and "exceptional" was 37.0%, 
whereas the combined per cent whu judged returnees as having the corresponding 
levels of -work habits was ..My 18.7%. The findings ':rom these two tables can 
thus be translated to mean chat the school staff are more likely to think that 
returning students are highly motivated than they are to think they have good 
work habits. 

U 
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Since those womments justifying the positive, nec-itive and indecisive 
responses were sxinildi; and, in most cases, identical to those of the previous 
question on work hjJDits, they will not be discussed again in this section • 
Returning Students' Conduct in School. 

With regard to the rjtornees' conduct in school, one-third (33,0%) 
of the school staff did not want to make generalizations, while another one- 
third (33-0%) assessed them as "above average'* (see Table 26). About one-fifth 
(21,5%) felt their conduct was "average". The percent.iges for "exceptional" 
and "below average" were each 2.6%. Mone of the respondents evaluated the 
returnees' conduct as "very poor," 

TABLE 26 



RESPONSES OF SCiOOL 




RETURNING STUDENTS' 


CONDUCT IN 


SCHOOL 


Rating 


Princioal 


•3 •"•uicl. C-i.insoIlors 


Teacher s 


To-.al 


(N=69) 


:^i=117) 


(:.'=16 2) 


;:;=343) 


Exceptional 




3.4% 


3.1% 


2 . 6% 


.\bove Average 


39.1% 


29.4% 


32.7% 


3 3.C% 


Average 


27.5% 


17.9% 


21.6% 


21.5% 


3elow Average 


1.4% 


3.4% 


2.5 


2.6% 


Very ^oor 










Can't 8e Described in 
General 


21.7% 


42.7% 


30.9% 


3 3.:% 


y*o •.''/I'i.Mon 


2.9% 


. o% 


3.7% 


3.2% 


No Response 


' .2% 




5.5% 


4.0% 




100% 


100% 


nc% 


100% • 
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^ From the few comments provided one can sort out a few ideas that 

explain why some school s.aff rated the school conduct of returnees as 
favourable. The returnee^ were perceived as - 

(1) more mature and hence more responsive to rules; 

.(2) more likely to be locked up to by younger students 
as a model due to their age and maturity; 

(3) more serious about school; and, 

(4) more likely to be quiet and withdrawn and hence no 
disciplinary problem. 

There were also a few negative comments concerning the returning 
students* conduct in school. The types of undesirable conduct mentioned were 
pDor attendance, trying to impress younger classmates with a "know-it-all" 
attitude, demand of special treatment from teachers, lack of participation in 
school activi*^ies, and getting impatient with irrelevant subject material, 

'i.nose who could not generalize " felt that the returnees' conduct in 
school is dependent on the reasons for returning, the ages of the students, 
their abilities to adjust academically and socially, their levels of maturity, 
their prior experiences in school and their understandings of the main purposes 
of high school. 

Returning Students* Demand For Special Privileges 

This study also attempted to find out whether school personnel felt 
that returnees demand more special privileges than other students. Approximately 
three out of five respondents (64,1%) answered "no," and one-fourth (27.3%) 

said "yes" (see Table 27) . The percent distribution of the five major types 
of special privileges the school personnel who answered "yes" described are 
presented in Table 27. 

Returning Students' Need for Special Guidance or Direction 

Wtien the school personnel were asked if they thought returning students 
need special guidance or direction, 57.2% felt they do, while 28.4% felt they 

do not (see Table 28) . 
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w-jsi'()Nst:s OF sc:h(x-)L i'hR.soNNr;i.i "Auii: ketuuning studknts more 

LIKELY THAN OTllHH STHDKN'r^i TO Dl-iMAND SPECIAL PRl VILEGESV" 



rriiicipals Guvd. Couttsellors Toacl-iors Total 

(N-C)')) (N = 117) (N--162) (N-340)" 



N(» 

Ytj.s 

SlnH-i.ll f ruat.iuoiit. re: atLeiuiaiico/abyontnoi um/ 
hoiuowork doatl I ines/make-up oxanis 

Spocial timetable 

Want to Ih? tr<;at eti as adul ts/cha I lonyu 
rules t)f school 

Hxtrn help, attention from teachers and 
qii i (LiMirt- coijiise 1 1 ors 

Special tr<vTiiitent re: course load/prereiiu isi tc!s/ 
sub icct selecrtion/evaluation 

Mi iiCA- 1 laneous pr i vi leqes 
Yt.'?.- and No/l)epends 
No KespoML-e/pon '_t_ Know/NoJ^ Sur e 



11.6% 
a. 7% 
7.2* 

2.9% 
5.B% 

'I . '-i*o 



ill:?* 
11.1% 

15,4% 
6.0% 

4 . 3% 

12.0% 
6.8% 

2 j:>% 

6.0% 



63.0% 
26.5% 

a.0% 

4.9% 

9.31 

7.4% 

2 . 5% 
1.8% 

0^C2% 
9.9% 



64_.J_% 
27. 3 % 

9.8% 

9.2% 

7,8% 

6.0% 

5.7% 
4.3% 
1.1% 
7.5% 



I 

O 
I 



The CO 1 uiiiti.s of percentaqes do not add up to 100% because some respondents gave more than one resiionse, 



TABLE 28 



RESl\)NS12S OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL; "DO RETURNING STUDENTS NEED SPECIAL GUIDANCE OR DIRECTION?'' 



Ri»hi[>o{\sos 



Advice on acddoinic ad justment/hints on 
how to study, organize time 

Define, c^.arify re-aliatic qoals/'assiass reason 
for roturnincj 

Help to SL?l.uct courses/map out suitable program 

Encouraqemen t/concern/support/reassurance 

Career iUanning/in formation on job opportunities, 
other educational alternatives 

Help with poo:, self image/social adiustments 

Kxtra claeisroom help/.^ ndividual instruction from 

teachers 
Fol low-up/moni tor progress 

He If) Wi*-h timetable change:; to accommodate 
(^l her <:onmu tments 

MisoH IcineoUiJ needs 



No 



^Vi^ <uut Nc )/MaytH)/5^(MneL imes 

Nt) Hi.'S^K)ruui/I)^ Ml ' t Know/ Not l^ur e 



P rincifjal s Guld. Counsellors Teachers Total 

(N=69j' (N=117) (N=162) (N=348) 



56.5% 
14. 5* 

15.9% 

17.^% 
10.1% 

5.8% 

4.3% 

2.9% 
2.9% 

4.3% 

5.8% 

27.5% 
4.34. 

11 .6% 



66.7% 
26.5% 

1^^.6% 

21.4% 
18.8% 

23.1% 

12.0% 

1.7% 
6.0% 

7.7% 

13.7% 

21.4% 

4_,2.% 
7.7% 



50.6% 
9.9% 

13.0% 

8.0% 
12.3% 

3.7% 
4.9% 

8.0% 
2.5% 

7.4% 
33.9% 

13.0% 



57.2% 
16.4% 

15.8% 

14.4% 
14.1% 

10.6% 
7.2% 

4.9% 
3.7% 

3.4% 

9.2% 

28.4% 
3.4% 

10.9% 



* Ttu: columiu; <jf purceiitaqes do not add up to 100% becausj somr. lespondents gave more than one response. 
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The types of special assistanc^ each mentioned by at least 10% of the 
school personnel were advice on academic adjustment (16.4%) , clarification 
of long and short-term goals (15*3%), selection of suitable courses (14.4%), 
encouragement and support (14.1^) and career plahning (10.6%) • 

The following are some representative quotes for each type of help 
just mentioned: 

[Tkzu nzzd ad\jicz on] "hou; to iiudy, kzzp a ao^e- ■ , 

book, yyizpoAZ <iO\(X ttit, hadgoX thtOi timz" and 
^^hoJip in ^z-ad justing to an acadzurUc kouXajiz and 
in Living L\UXk -iame dzg/izz 0(J KzgijnznXation f/jkick 
mo^U ^:iCkooli> ^i^quAAZ.'' ^ 

nzzd kzlp on] "zvaliojJxon ^eoiOKti i^oK d^iopping 
OLut, zvaiiMLtion ^za^oni oo^t KiLtuJwXng, eAtabtCiikmznt 
o^i pxionAJtio^ii {^OK tkz nzxt tvun, z^i^tjabtLi^'mzYU,' 

a xzcui^onablij acct^i^^^iblz objzQJu.vz iji moAk^ and 
ackizvzmznt:. . ." 

[Thzij mzd] "o/i^i-oi^Iance in choosing coO'Ue.i to 
zdixcjjution.'' 

[T/'ieiy] ''nzzd znzouAaodjnZYit that it ih p0i4iiblz to 
goX a 'nigh ickool diploma, nzzd a^^ioAance that 
tkzu can accomptohk tkz goath tkzy kavz'* and 
"pc-i^cve iuppo^tt a'c^ tkz dzci^Ucn to ^ztiuxn." 

iThzij dzzd] '^guidancz in qjoazza planning, ^Ut^e-t 
zdixcation [i.z., CGmmunit:ij cottzgz, LuUvz.*i^iti/ pAog^yzm] 
and zmplocjmznt oppQnXunitiz.^ 

The Problems Retiurninq Students Create for Other Students 

Only a s;t\all proportion of the school staff in thin^ study (3.9%) 
fait that rat'sirning students create problems f(^r other student.3. Acproximataiy 
three-quarters of them (74.1%) felt returnees do not: cause problems (sae Table 29) 
.-uTiOng those vho responded "no>'* there vere a few vho cornnented tc the effect 
that ret'^nees have a beneficial effect on the other students due to their 
aiDility to relate to the outside world and that their mdust,: iousness often 
ceccines an incentive to the others, 
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KKiil'DNiiEii UCllOOL l^liKSONNlih; "UO KKTIJIUJI Nt^ STUDKNTS CREATE PROBLEMS FOR OTHER STUDENTS?' 



Ri !S|»i)n*Jt! :i 



* * * * 

Princi[)dls c^uid . Counsellors Teachers Tota l 

(M-G9) (N=117) (N-162) (N-34a) 



St!t iun\ t.'xajn[jl fii in puiK^tual i ty /dtLendance/ 
il i si: 1 1)1 i lie/work tidbi ts/nutjdt i vu at ti tude 

ot hci stiulentii lustinL turnut^^LJ ' aloof noss/ 
ovtji lHJdi liiM ul L i Lude/suniie of superiority 

othci t uiient .-i rt;s<jnl returntjes' lieiuand 
fxl ra lu:lp and att.ention 

Mi:, t i l l.ini*ou:, ptoblDiiU; 



2 . 9*/. 



7>! .1^ 

7 , 7% 
4.2% 

3.4% 

1 . 7V. 



11 . 1 4> 
4.9% 

2.5% 

3.1% 
2 . S-t 



74.1"o 
0.9% 
6.0% 

3.2% 

2.6% 
2 . 3-:. 



I 



Yi ■ . .III. I Ml ./; I. line t I nil- 



tJo !<(••. (11 mi:. t:/l ii)ii ' t Kiiow/Not. Sure 



7 . 



U.7% 



4.3-i 



14.5% 



(1 .6^ 



15.4% 



•3.2't 



13.8% 



* •111.- .•.;luiiiir. .)t' I Mil i.nn' 'iM'-'ii 'J" not up to 100% bucdu:iL' £iC)int; rtispondtMitb cjave more than one response. 

Ttit 1 .1 1)1. 1 l(:.ttii uiului t hu "Yi;:i" i;at;eqi)iy a J iiicliule thoue uccoiiii>any i ny the "Yea and No" responses. 
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other Problems Returning Students Create for the Schools 

Only one-fifth (19 ,8%) of the school personnel neuned other problems 
they felt returning students create for the schools. These are tabulated in 
Table 30. 

According to Table 30, the leading problem returning students create 
for the schools is the creation of extra work (11.2%) which ranges from placing 
them in suitable programs, special timetabling and extra paper work to increasing 
the work loads of teachers. 

Among those who believed that returning students do not create any 
problems for the schools, there were 12 who commented favourably about the 
returnees. They perceived returnees as model students who tend to have a 
positive influence on the other students because of their high level of motivation 
good work habits and attendance . 

Other Thing - 3 Schools Could Do For Returning Students 

Almost half of the respondents (46 ,3%) did not answer this question. 
Of the remaining 53.7% who responded, 40.5% said "yes" (see Table 31). Five 
types of special services were suggested by those who would like to see their 
school do sonethmg for the returnees. 

Approximately 10% proposed various types of group counselling including 
sessions to discuss mutual probler.s faced by returnees # discussions to help 
would-be dropouts using returnees as rerource persons, career, counselling an^i 
exploration about different possibilities. In addition, individual supportive 
counselling was also suggested by a few. The following are a few quotes that 
provide a i:)o^e detailed look ac this category of suggestions: 
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'i-Cudeati to (ioicu/i^ muXuai pKobio^m^ cuid iugge^-t po<i-6-cfa-de .. 
'te^uAnee^ <L44^^ ai -ie^tting and wo-^fe^ng -towcwdi ofa-tcun- 



expe^ence -iome pesA -i^wppo^ in 'XZ-adj acting to -icPioo^ «r 

}, ^oqJjcuL adjiHi'ijixzYit couZd fae valmzbiz." 

"SeX up 'bpzcAAl coLLn^iZting <ic/iedu£e4, p^epoAe £^-t 0|J 
-tatoAi, 4e/ncnaA4 on n.eXuAning to 4ickoot, fae ablz -to- oie 'C^em 
[Ae-toAiiea^] o-i a -le^ou/ice pe/t/ion w^en coujnyi> editing otkoA 
itadznZii Mko cuiz ajn^idz/iing dropping oat." 

Work-'Oriented programs were mentioned by 9.5% of the school staff 
as a special type of service they would like their school to promote. Work 
Experience programs in particular, were mentioned several times. Other sug- 
gestions along the same line were the offer of a better job placement service 
for returnees, as well as special timetabling that will enable tha combination 
of work with school. Two of the respondents expressed their wishes this way: 

"I tcoadd tikz to iee an zxpandzd 'jJo-ik BxpZA^Uncz Pxognmn 
xnd a jcb piaamznt i^^^wiicz -iixn on a. i^uZt-timz ba.i^ 
bi-j a pe.tx.icn i^lt',1 expeuence in bidiL^txu znd mo knom 
t/ie a.b-it-',tizi> 0 ') -t/ie ■uidividunZ^ and :c'hc can o-i^e^i: tksJ^i 
.ceafc/iei-M^-i O'l co-x^izct tkzn." 

"I ■xciUd tikz to 'riavz thz 5'acc<!x.tcii to C:)^z.i 'iz^taiiUng 
i*ade/iti moA.z i.^'O'ik-O'tizn^zd p^oO'iarm. hi iomz ca.bz,b 
Ciiz itud2n,ts dxcppzd out 6ecau/ie tkzij couldn't iee tkz 
xzic^jcncz o< thz acadmiz pfioq.mm and xe^tLLiiUng to 
tkz io/ne i^taa.t<;6'>i .6i o^tzn not vz-vj ■ic.tdi^j.ztO'iLj ." 

.Another measure proposed by 3.6'; of the res?ond3nt3 was special classes 
for returnees. Suggestions of a si.T.ilar nature under this category :..-^cludad 
separate ciasjies for retum:.ng students, tutori.ng, remedial classes a.-.d reirasha 
courses. Hers ara ^jfn^T^^ouggesnior.s from the staff: 



TAIiLt: iO 



KKiil'ONSES UK SCIlOOI> lU'JUiJONNli:!,: "UO KKTUKNING STUDblNTS CKKATE ANY 

OTIIKU I'KOUliEMS FOU YOUR SCHOOL?" 



Ni> 
Yos 

i:xl. ru work tor af f/t ime-consuuiiiuj to place 

I ht;m/speu id 1 L imetdbl u 

Huii at temiaru^r /poor work habits/discipline 
prohleiu/neijaL i ve attitude/no [)articii)ation 

TuMtUMicy to diop 4>ut ayain/inf luence others 
t o drop oxii 

ilpiH-icil privi u?Mei;/ciLlun* iJliuiuuts ru(juust 
iiiuiu* privi lutjtfti 

MitiCiJ I lanc(Mii; pi ob 1 eiUhJ 



Principals* Guid, Counsellors* Teacher s* Total* 

(N-G9) (N=117) (N^162) (N-34£iT 

JiltX^ 41 .4' i 41.44 , 

2 7,5^ 20.5% 16.0% 19.8h > 

17.4% 11.1% 8.6% 11.2% 

10.1% 7.7% 0.6% a. 6% 

2.6^ 1-0% 1.7% 

1.7% 1.2% 1.1% 

7.2% - • 3.1% 2.y% 

1 .2% 2.0% 

41.4% 36. H% 



Yijs .Mill, No/]Jt!p<^Mli^, L*_4> Lt^^ 

No Ut;s]Mjii.s_i../(\iuM S<iy/l)on_'l Kjk^w Jl,*^'** 



* Till* I'oluiuntj ol ptM I t! l.atjes do lujt add up t:o lt)u% because some resijoudents gave more than one response. 



TABLE 31 

Fi-;.SPONSES Of SCHOOL PERSONNEL: "ARI-: THERE ANY OTHER THINGS YOU WOULD LIKE 
TO SEE YOUR SCHOOL DO FOR RETURNING STUDENTS?" 



Ru£»poni;es 



Ytia 

Group counselling sessions to discuss conunon 
problems/individual counselling 

Work-oriented program/job placement service/ 
apucial timetabling 

Special class/remedial class/tutoring/ 
refresher course 

I'ol low-up program/monitoring progress 

Make teachers more aware of returnees 

Mi yce I laneous suggestions 

No/None 

No Ut-'tiponse/Don ' t Know 



43.5% 
11.6% 

8.7% 

7.2% 
2.9% 

14.5% 
5.8% 
50.7% 



39.3% 
11,1% 

13.7% 

12.0% 
6.0% 

9.4% 
16.2% 
44.4% 
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40.1% 
8,6% 

6.8% 

6,8% 

2.5% 
8.0% 
9.9% 

14.2% 

45.7% 



Pr incipals * Guid. Counsellors* Teachers* Total* 
(N=69) (N=117) (N=162) (N=348) 



40.5% 
10,1% 

9.5% 

8,6% 

3.7% 
3.7% 
10.6% 

13.2 % 

46.3% 



I 
I 



* 'I'ho ctiUiiiins of porcentages do not add up to 100% because some respondents gave more than one response. 
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4it<Xti 'iub/ec^, e,o.* language, tyf}A.ng." 

"VzAhcLp6 ILkz 'OpuAcuUon CaXzkup' in V0A.k Coimty, 
we coixid ha.\jz indLLviduaZi tutoMg poAt tkz day 
to 'zcuz' Uudzyit back in and http i^zngtkzn h^U 

"l^ nturbeu mAAinX it, ikzy might do hMz\ in cXo^^iei 
cuot^i tho^t in tkz ' 6cur\z bocut, ' 'XCitk(2A t'nan to be 
dioppzd iiita 'izguZd'i cdoi-iei." 

The other suggestion made by all three groups of school staff was 
to set up foUow-uo oroqrans to periodically monitor the returnee's progress 
(3.7%). 

The one suggestion that was cited by the teachers alone was to 
increase the teachers' level of awareness about returning students so that 
necessary help, encouragement and support could be offered (3.7%) . Common 
statements from the teachers were : 

": -xouild Ukz to be g^ven namo^t .tztuAning ^UadznX.i> , 
xicnq -act;i -iome da^ta. on t^ie^ie ^^ade/vti. Undzn. tnz 
-/i2,ie/it iuUzm tkAj, ^^'cAjno^on g-cven only ^n^owa/Xy. 
'OUzn .teache/r.i cu^t ma^z tkaX a. Uixdznt ncui been c/tu. 
• nl school cut cdl." 

"Kit t'naX i^ n.QjxZlLj nzcZ'^'SOJiu Ih a k.nci^tzdgz t!t^n.cu.gk ^ 
:u.<.dcincz Lckick iMi Z'i^blz t'nz cMiyi^'ioom tzadiz^:, to ) 
be Jiicaie c< '.dw i \z,t'j.i^iinq ^tudznt. . .z teache^t K 
can [t/ien Impend tkz necei uvj/^ tcrne dzvz.tcp.LnQ .mppc-U 
and zncouACLging tkz 'itj.dz/it. . ." 

Just a few of those who responded "no" to the question gave comments 
to s-obstantiate their answers. The two most common reasons for .\ot wanting 
the school to do more for the returning students were: 

(1) there ls no need for special services either because the 
e.xisting facilities are adequate or th.at -he copulation 
of the returnees is not lar^e enough to warrant any 
special program; and, 

there is not enough resources and x.ancower co offer extra 
services -o the returnees. 

'32 
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Suntmary 

A total of 34^ personnel from Toronto Secondary Schools responded 
to a questionnaire designed to elicit their opinions about returning students. 
The following is a summary of the perceptions of the principals (and vice- 
principals) , guidance counsellors and a sample of secondary school teachers 
based on the 'data presented in this section. Collectively, they felt that: 

- the best kind of educational setting for returnees would 
depend on the individual (78%)*; 

- the two most common reasons for returning students resuming 
their education are (1) the desire to improve their 
qualifications for better jobs and .(2) unemployment; 

- dropout students tend to fina it easy to return (76%) 
mainly because of the availability of facilities such 
as (1) special timetabling, (2) careful placement of 
returnees into suitable programs and (3) the availability 
of counselling services f 

- returnees are likely to encounter problems in their 
academic adjustment (54%) . The three major problems 
they face are (1) to acquire good study habits , (2) tc 
get accustomed to the rigid school routine and (3) to 
catch up with the work mis:^ed; 

- returnees are somewhat likely to encounter problems in 
their social adjustment (42%) . The leading problem is 
difficulty of fitting in with the regular students due 
to age disparity; 

- the work habits of returning students are too diverse to 
be described in general (48%) ; 

- the returning students* motivation to learn is either 
difficult to generalize (36%) or above average (36%); 

- the returning students' conduct in schoo] is either 
hard to describe in general (33%) or above average 
(33%); 

- returnees tend not: to demand special privileges more 
than other students (64%); 

• re>t:urnees are likely to need a wide varietv of guidance 
services from the school (5"^); 



',e pe r '^^ntaqes have been rouruied oft. 
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returnees are not likely to create problems for the 
other students (74%) i 

returnees tend not to create problems for the school 
(41%), but when they do (20%), they tend to cause extra 
work for the staff in terms of placement, timetabling, 
tutoring and counselling • 

the school should do more for the returning students 
(40%) by having facilities such as group and individual 
counselling, work -oriented programs, special classes, 
follow-up programs and making teachers more aware of 
returnees . 
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SUMMARV AND DISCUSSION • 

This report is the second of three reports on returning students. 
It presents the attitudes of regular students, principals/ vice-principals, 
guidance counsellors and teachers to their return. 

While separate summaries on the attitudes of the students and school 
personnel have been provided on pages 23 to 24 and 49 to 50, this final 
summary is presented to highlight some of the major themes in more general 
terms. 

The leading answer from both the student body and the school personnel 
^regarding the best fonn of education for the returnees was "it depends on the 
students The proportions of both groups who cited settings that would enhance 
the combination of work with school for returnees such as night school, part- 
time regular day school and work experience programs were low* . 

The^ majority of the students and school staff thought dropout students 
return because of unemployment, the desire to improve their qualifications 
for^better jobs and the realization that dropping out was a mistake. 

The students' perception of whether it is easy for dropout students 
to return to school varied considerably from that of the school authorities. The 
students tended to feel it is not e^sy'' while the school authorities tended to 
thmK It *3 easy. The students who thought it is difficult for dropout students 
to return emphasir.sd the many acade'^iic and social adjustments returncres have 
to ?ya:<3 , whereas the school authorities who thought i.t is ea^iy to returr. er.- 
phasLZei the availability of facilities such as special tir.etablinc; careful 
clacarent :f returnees int:o suitaola crograms and the availacLlitv -f zcunsellmc 
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Although students were more apt to feel that returnees might 
experience academic and social problems upon returning than the staff, the 
staff, however, when they did describe academic and social problems, high- 
lighted the same ones. 3oth staff and students mentioned that the need to 
catch up with the schoolwork niissed and re-adjustment to the school environment 
are the major academic problems returnees might encounter. There was also 
frequent reference by both staff and students to the social problems they 
believed the returnees experience as a result of the disparity between their 
ages and the ages of the other students. 

When asked to describe the work habits, level of maturity, motivation 
and conduct of the returnees, the school staff were much more cautious 
than students in forming opinions. For those school staff who were willing 
to generalize, their opinions were rather similar to those of the students. 
They both had rather favourable attitudes toward the returnees' motivation to 
laarn, level of maturity and their conduct in school, but wer9 less impressed 
by their work habits. 

With reference to the questions of whether returning srudents are 
niore likely than others to demand special privileges and need more special 
guidance and direction, both staff and students see the returnees as tending 
not to ask for more special privileges but tending to need more special guidanca 
ind iirection. 

Most of the school personnel did not describe any kind of problems 
returning students • might create for either other students or for the school m 
general. A few did feel returning students create extra wcrk for the staff, Ir 
.ontrast, -just over half of the students felt returninc students rreate problems, 
rhey ier:i.rted a variety of problems but also mentioned the e.xtra wcrk rr.cst 
frequently , 
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J Approximately 40% of the school personnel offered suggestions 

that the school* system might employ to help returning ^students. Their ideas 
included (1) group and individual counselling* (2) work-oriented programs, 

(3) special classes #(4) follow-up programs and (5) making teachers more aware 

,\ 

of returnees, 

*• ^ 
The students were also, asked to sugg'^at ways the school system might 

help returning students. A few mentioned special classes but the majority 

tended to say that the school staff, particularly teachers and guidance counsellors, 

other students and the returnees themselves should help — they provided very few 

details* 
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What do you think is the best type of schooling for a returning student? 



a) regular day school 

b) part-time regular day school 

c) work experience programs 

d) night school 

e) correspondence courses 

f) level 1,2,3 schools 

g) level 4 schools 

h) level 5 schools 

i) alternative schools svch as CONTACT 

j) separates classes in regular day schools 

k) it depends on the student 

1) don*t know, or no opinion 

m) other (please specify) 



Wl-*/ do you think students who have dropped out retwn to regular day school ? 
(Check as many answers as you like) 

a) they can't find work 

h) they get bored with their work 

c) their work, doesn' t pay enough 

d) to improve their reading, writing, or math 

e) to learn a special trade 

f) their employers encourage them to return 

g) their parents encourage them to return 

h) they think dropping out was a mistake 

i) other (please specify) 



Is it easy for a student who has dropped out to return to YOUR school? 

If you answer YES, please explain why it's easy. If you answer NO, ploase 

explain why it's not. 
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What problems,... if" ai^/', do students encounter on returning to school? 



Can anything be don^'^abqut any of these problems? 



V 



What problemr^ if any, do returning students create for the schools? 



Can anything'^be done about any of these problems? 
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8. Which people give returning students a lot of help? (Check as many as 
you like) 

^^^^^ a) guidance counsellors 
b) pri ncipals 

c) vice^principals 

d) classroom teachers 

e)J- other students 

f) don't know 

g) others (please specify) 



9, Which people should give returning students more help? (Check as many 
as you like) 

a) guidance counsellors 

b) principals 

c) vice-principals 

d) classroom teachers 

e; other students 

f) don ' t know 
g) others (please specify) 



compttte^ eac/i of^ tkz fiOZZoioing 6zntzncz&'^ 

10, The work habits of returning students are: 

'better than other students' 

about the same as other students ' 

worse than other students' 



11, !-^eturning students are: 



less matui"^ than other students 
about as mature as other students 
'nore mature than other students 



12» Returning students expect: 

more attention from teac/iGr? than other students do 

about as much attention from teachers other students do 



O . less attention from teachers than other students do 
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13* Returning students: 



complain less about school than other students do 
complain about school <ibout as much as other students do 
complain more about school than other students do 



14. Returning students: 



cause more discipline problems than other students do 

cause about as many discipline problems as other students do 

cause fewer discipline problems than other students do 



15. Returning students: 



fit in well with the other students during class 

don' t fit in well with the other students during clas^ 



16. Returning students are: 

more motivated than other students 

about as motivated as other students 

less motivated than other students 

17. Returning students: ^ 

domand more special privileges than other students 

demand about as many special privileges as other students 

demand fewer special privileges than other students 

18. Returning students; 

need less special guidance and direction than other students 

need about as much special guidance and direction as other students 

need more special guidance tind dirGCtion th^n other students 



74 
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We hauew't oAfeed abotU zveAytking that m mi^lit have. t/ou ha.\Jt 
any Qthz\ idzcuii that you Mould Ukz tjo fenow afaoitt, ptzoAZ wxltz 
about thzm in tixz itpatz be^oiu. 



Thanh, you ^on. youA kzlp. 
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What do you think is the best educational setting for a student who 
returns to school after dropping out? 

a) regular day school 

b) part-time regular day school 

c) work experience programs 

d) night school 

e) correspondence courses 

f) level 1,2,3 schools 

. g) level 4 schools 
h) level 5 schools 

i) alternative schools such as CONTACT 

. j) separate classes in regular day schools 

k) depends on the student \ , 

I) don't know, or no opinion ^ 

m) other (please specify) 



For what reasons do you think students who have dropped out return to 
regular day school? ^ 

1) _ 

2) 

j; ^ 

4) 

5) 



Is it ea^^y for students who have diopped out to resume their education 
at your school? 



NO 



YES 
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a) If you answered YES to question 3, how does your school facilitate 
the return of such students? 



b) If you answered to question 3, what aspects of your school make 
it difficult for\students to return? * 



4. Do returning students have special problems adjusting academically after 
they return? 

YES NO 



a) If you .answered YES to question 4, please describe the problems they 
have adjusting academically. 



5» Do returning students have special problems adjusting socially after 
they return? 



YES .VO 



7.9 
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a) If you cinswered YES to question 5, please describe the problems they, 
have adjusting' socially. 



In general I how would you describe thw work habits of returning students? 

exceptional can't be described in general 

above average no opinion 

average 

below aveiage 

very poor 
Other Comments: 



Tn general, how would you describe returning students* motiyation to 
Learn? 

exceptional can't be described in general 

above average n*^ opinion 

average 
below average 
very poor 
Other ComiTients : 



so 
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8, In general, how would 
school? 



you describe returning students conduct in 



exceptional 
above average 
average 
below average 
very poor 
Other Comments: 



can't be described in general 
• no opinion 




specia: 



it. 



YES 



NO 



a) 



:f you answered YKS to question 9, please describe the special 
-r.viieges they are more likely to demand. ^ 



■4 



Oo returning studenrs need 
i'ES 



a) 



special guidance or direction? 



If you answered YES to question 10, please describe the scec^al 
guidance or direction they need. s.^ec.ai 



Do returning students create problems for other students? 

YES NO 
a) If you answered YES to question 11, please describe these probl 



ems 



Do returning students create any other problems for your school? 
Please elaborate. • 



there any other things you would Like to see your school do for 
returning s tuden ts ? 



s 
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14. Other comments-. 



T!iank ijou. 
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^^THE BOA^D OF EDUCATION FOR THE CITY 6? TORONTO 

155 College Sirect. Toronto M5T IP6, Canada. 3'98-4931 



/ ''A 



/ 



February 8, 1978 



TO; k Sample of Toronto Secondary 
School Students 

The Toronto Board of Education is conducting a study of returning 
students. The data are being gathered in five phases: 



1. Phase I: 
(COMPLETED) 

2. Pha53e II: 



Survey of all Toronto Secondary students to 

identify returning students and some of 

their characteristics, (November-December 1977) 

A questionnaire to a sample of students who have 
never dropped out to determine their attitudes 
toward retjurning students, (See attached 
questionnaire) (February, 1978) 

\ 

A questionnaire to all Secondary School principals 
and vice-principals, all Secondary Sciiool guidance 
counsellors, and a sample of secondary .school 
teachers- ' (February, 1978) 



4- Phase IV: In-depth interviews of approximately 250 

returning students, (February-June ,^ 1978) 



Pha53e III 



5- Phase V: 



Identification of and in-depth interviews of a 
matched group of students who have dropped out 
of school and not returned, (February-June, 1S78) 



Attached is the questionnaire for Phase II of the study which is for 
a sample of Toronto Secondary Students who have never dropped out of school 

Would you kindly complete this questionnaire and return it to the 
Research Department in the enclosed self-addressed envelop through Board 
mail by Fe bruary 28, 1978? All responses will be kept confidential. 

Thank i.iq you tor your co-operation. 



Sy Ivia Lar tor 
Research Assoc ia te 



/It 




DtJnc<^n Green. Diri!rinr nf Kciumhnn / F. Iwnrd N MrKrnwn. Assnciate Oirprinr nf KHucaUnn 

.\'»lnhcn L*»nnnx Supprinfpndrni nl* Prrfpssional S*»rvines 'Donald Ct RuflndfiP. Superintf«ncjpnf nf Curncnlum k Prn«rnm 

Helen ! Siasons. SuperintonHpnt of Pe^^onneI / Harry (1. Fnr.ey. Complrniler nf RmlfimRi and Pl.uil ' Uavid S P.itnn. Cdmprrnllrr of Financp 
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Letter to Principals » Vice-Principals , Cuidance 
Counsellors and Teachers Which Accompanied 
the Questionnaire 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR THE CITY OF TORONTO 

155 College Sfrent, Toronto M5T I IT). Cannda. 598-493 1 




Guidance Cocuusei^a.'ui and Teac/ie/Li 

Tiiz Toronto Boaxd Education u conductliia a yCudt/ -te-tatiung 
Uadznti,. Tkz dcuta OAZ bzinq got/ieAed in (jx^ve pho-ie-i: 

/. PH(Xie I: SuAvey ol cJUi lo^nto S>ztond(Vii^ ^tudzyit!> to 
TfUiP/PTpni idziiti^y H.ztuA.iUng 4^de>tCi aud iome Oi^ t/ie^i 
■•^^^^^^'^^^'^1 chcuuictz/iutid^ . ' {Movzmb<2A-Vzczmbz\ 1977] 

2. PkcLtz 11: A qaz^tionncuAZ to a -iawp^e -i-tadeivti co^ic; ka\jp, '* 

neue-t dAoppzd olJ: to dztz^'minz thzAji cLttitudz^ 
totcoAd ■xzXiumA.ng ^-tadettCi. (Feb/moAiy, /975) 

3. P/ioie III: A quei^omicuAe C? cZl SzcondiVitj School p'tincipaU 

and \)lcz-p^iy\cipaZ-^ , att Szconda/iy Schoot gaidancz 
coanyitito^i , and a bampiz -iecondtLtd/ 'isdwjl 
Cewic^ieu. (See af.Cacncd (^ae,i^conuai.te, FebtuiUt/, /97i) 

4. P^twiwC IC^: In-dzpt^i L/UvivicAii C;) appAo- x-u/iate^iy 250 iztuAi-Ung 

itudZ'it:, . { r^b^LLuL-uj-JujuL, / 9 7 S 1 

5. P':xbz V: Idzrvti^icatloii and in-dcptk bitziviz-xb 03' a 

fna,tdied gxoup 0^ i-cudeati •mo -'lavc dropped cu^: 
ickoot and not^'tztiiXned. ( Feb AuoAt/- June, '^75! 

Atfacvied c5 Ciu ^u.e.Uionnciv'iz ^0^ Phau III o-.'i thz itadij <xkidi u jct 

■/.'cadd '/oa 'tbidlij ccmptttz '*'u5 L?ae5 t<.CP.-uiote and ".e^ttt-tu ct to thz 
^z-iiaxcix ' .^atOienc 61 the incicwd ie^-i-add-tei-sed 2)!ve<^j,oe tlvicugh Soa^id 
'thjllL by r iC^iLaiu 2S, 19 7S? AZt iz^pon^bi^ 'xllt fee ktf-t ccn^idziuxai. 

Thanking you ^o-x youx co-or>z-xcition. 



!ir- 
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APPENDIX E 



Follow-up Letter Sent to 
Principals f Vic e -Principals, Guidance Counsellors/ 
Teachers and Students 
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gggj THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR THE CITY OF TORONTO 
g^dlSS College Street. Toronto M5T 1P6, Canada, 598-4931 



Oaidancz Coun4zttoAA and StudznZit 

RE: Thz QuzybtionncuAz thz SXady 
Kztui/iniiig Studznt^ 

We fiZdzMy -iOLt oat WOO q\x2^tionmAAU a.bouX.\ztvJinA.nQ 
to Toronto SzcondoAij School pfUncipahi, vicz-p^ncipdU , tzachvih, 
giUdcLncz couti^zZlo^ and 6tiLdznt6. 



In oidvi to ionZtz a kigk qaatitij KzponXp it impofitaml that 
MZ xzazivz cii many fiz(>poM>2A cUi pa^ibZz, kczofiding to ouA A.zcoA.d6, i\}Z ha.\jz 
not yzX \zczi\jzd youJi fiz^pon^z. 



We lAJouZd \jZAy much app-izciatz izcziving youA aiviice-^i to tJiz 
qaz.btionnalrz ai 6oon ah poititiblz. T(( yoa havz any p\obZmb on. nzzd anothzx 
qiiziti.cnnciL'iZ, pizazz phonz Linda, T/ie^i at 598-4931 , zxXZiUi-ion 396. 



To datz, thz A.t6poni>z ajUz^ ha\)Z been oi {^ollomi 



PnA.ncA.p(iLi I Vi(LZ- PnA.ncipaU 
Tzac}izx& 

GiUdancz Coan^Mo^ 
SAudzn,ti 



77% 

sn 

67% 
60% 



ThankAjiQ you, 




Sylvia la.'vtzA 
Re^eoAc/i kii^ocAXLtz 
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D:incin Green. Dirertorof Education/Edward N. McX wn. Associate Oirectorof Education 

Mitchell LennoK. Superintendent of Professjonil Ger i •<« / Donald G. Rutledqe. Superintendent of Curriculum h Program 

Helen I. Sistont. Superiniendenl of Personnel / H^rry G. Facey. Compl roller of Buildinj^s «nd Plant / Davjd S. Palon. Comptroller of Finance 



